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a Russian organization or company with which contracts 
could be made and which could prosecute or be prosecuted 
under the laws of Allied or other European countries? 

"12. Referring to question 4 of the conditions set forth in 
the note of M. Krussin on May 29, is the Soviet Government 
prepared to give guarantees for the lifting of restrictions 
against the sale and free export of various kinds of com- 
modities actually in Russia? 

"13. What measures does the Soviet Government contem- 
plate concerning taxes to be imposed upon commercial rep- 
resentatives, whether or not they be official allied representa- 
tives, in Russia? 

"14. What are the provisions in force in Russia with re- 
gard to customs duties, rights of excise, railway and other 
transit rates, and what commercial code is in force in 
Russia? 

"15. What disposition does the Soviet Government intend 
to make with regard to the supply of sustenance, lodgings, 
etc., to allied representatives, official or not, during their 
stay in Russia? 

"16. What is the exact meaning and the purpose of the 
demand of M. Krassin that documents recognized as legal 
in one country should be recognized as. legal in the other? 
What are the documents to which he alludes?" 



THE APPEAL OF IRAK-MESOPOTAMIA 

When Congress assembles in December it will have laid 
before it by a sympathizing lawmaker the following appeal 
of the Arabs against the treatment they have received under 
the Peace Treaty and under subsequent "deals" of Great 
Britain and France. The spirit that is reflected in this pro- 
test has led to military resistance in Mesopotamia during 
the summer that has caused the British Government con- 
siderable trouble and has forced reconstruction of its mili- 
tary policy in middle Asia and India. The appeal says : 

"The Arabian nation has fought during the recent war at 
the side: of the Allies to liberate itself from foreign yoke, 
reconquer its past glory, continue its special rdle in the 
work of civilization of the Orient, and realize by its unity 
and independence its national aspirationa as other peoples 
have done. 

"The noble Allies have promised their help in this gener- 
ous work and have declared through their respective gov- 
ernments and parliaments that their object in this great 
war was to render oppressed people independent, and to 
establish their liberty, to decide their own fate, and to select 
their form of government. 

Cites Treaty 

"Great Britain concluded a well-known treaty with his 
majesty King Hussein, wherein she recognized the independ- 
ence of the Arabian nation, from the Taurus and the north 
of the Vilayet of Mossoul down to the Persian Gulf and the 
Indian Ocean, with the Red Sea as the southern frontier. 

"President Wilson confirmed this treaty by the noble prin- 
ciples which he proclaimed and which the Allies adopted 
and accepted as the basis for a durable peace. According 
to sentiments embodied in the declarations of Lord Edward 
Grey, the British Minister of Foreign Affairs, before the 
parliamentary commission of foreign affairs on October 23, 
1916; according to the declarations of M. Briand, president 
of the French council in 1915; according to a response of 
the Allies to an address of the Central Powers transmitted 
through the mediation of the United States Ambassador at 
Paris ; according to the response of the Allies to the address 
of President Wilson on May 22, 1917 ; according to the reso- 
lution of the French Parliament of June 5, 1917; according 
to that of the Senate of May 6 ; according to the speech de- 
livered by Mr. Lloyd-George on June 9, 1917, at Glasgow; 
and according to a large number of other declarations, it 
was clearly acknowledged that all peoples, small or great, 
have the right to declare their lot with entire freedom and 
that all secret treaties incompatible with their independence 
are to be done away with. 



No Relief Has Come 

"But the great war ended nearly a year and a half ago. 
And yet the country groans as before under a foreign occu- 
pation, which has caused it great losses, both material and 
moral, and which has paralyzed the progress of its affairs 
in a way which has compromised its political situation. 

"We unanimously proclaim the complete independence of 
the Arabian nations. . . . We declare the present mili- 
tary occupation at an end, to be replaced by responsible 
national government. We express our desire to conserve 
the friendship of our allies and to respect their present and 
future interests, as well as the interests of the other powers. 
We petition them to recognize our independence and to 
withdraw from our country their troops, which will then be 
replaced by a national army, in order that we may be able 
to play an effective rdle in the work of civilization and of 
human progress." 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

That a Sub-council of the League op Nations, 
to deal specifically with American problems, might well 
be formed, and that friends of the plan are to be found, 
is indicated in a recent communication to the New York 
Evening Post from its correspondent, Charles A. Selden, 
from whose cable message, August 20, we quote: 

Suggestion has been made to the secretariat of the League 
of Nations by an ambassador from a South American repub- 
lic accredited to a European country that the League create 
within itself a Western Hemisphere sub-council, to which 
would be referred for action all matters particularly affect- 
ing either North or South American States. Although the 
identity of this ambassador may not be revealed, it is only 
fair to say he is not a representative of Brazil, which is one 
of four small powers now represented on the League Council. 

No attempt has been made to pass on the merits of this 
suggestion, but the man making it has been assured that he 
may have the privilege of bringing up the matter at the first 
session of the League Assembly in November, and that its 
consideration will be within the province of that body. Fur- 
thermore, it is hoped that he will bring it up, as it is con- 
sidered to contain the most interesting possibilities in the 
way of discussion of the whole matter of League organiza- 
tion. It is of the character of business which the friends of 
the League earnestly hope will come before the Assembly, 
regardless of what action may be taken on this particular 
proposition. 

The diplomat making the proposal thinks its adoption 
would go a long way toward removing the objection of the 
United States to joining the League and also would be re- 
assuring to the South American States. He thinks it a con- 
sistent and logical supplement to Article XXI of the League 
Covenant, which says nothing in the Covenant shall affect 
the validity of "regional understandings, like the Monroe 
Doctrine." It would, he thinks, be a regional arrangement 
itself, which would make the League more workable. 

Greeks in the United States are by no means a 
unit favoring Venezelos's rule in Greece or the vigor and 
whole-hearted way in which he is using the Grecian 
army against the Turkish Nationalist forces. A ma- 
jority of the American Greeks undoubtedly are with the 
statesman who has emerged from the post-war negotia- 
tions with a maximum of personal prestige and with 
startling extension of the national domain. But a 
minority, who are of the old Royalist faction and who 
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claim to be against the highly ambitious policy of "New 
Greece," are active. Claiming to represent 105 leagues — 
membership given as 350,000 — the officials of these dis- 
senting organizations recently cabled to Prance, Great 
Britain, Italy, and Japan and their representatives in 
the Supreme Council the following message : 

"As interpreters of the sentiments of the people of Greece, 
who, under the present reign of terror in Greece, are unable 
to choose their own rulers and direct their own destinies, as 
well as of hundreds of thousands of Greeks in America, 
Egypt, France, Italy, and England, bound together in hun- 
dreds of Loyalist leagues, whose sentiments we here express, 
we strongly protest against the contemplated employment 
of the Greek army against the Turkish Nationalists in Asia 
Minor. 

"The Greeks will not fight at the behest of a dictator who 
drives them to war. They fight as free men, masters of their 
own destinies, or not at all. Do not forget that the world 
will condemn the massacre of Greeks throughout the Otto- 
man Empire, which must inevitably result from your follow- 
ing the counsels of one who is ready to sacrifice every con- 
sideration to his personal ambition." 

International amity and naval efficiency profit 
by all efforts of government to reduce intemperance. 
Whether in times of peace or of war, sober officers and 
seamen are less belicose. Drunkenness has been respon- 
sible for many port brawls and many cases of official 
insubordination. There will be more than national 
interest, therefore, in the recent order relative to alcohol 
issued by the Surgeon General of the United States 
Navy. It said : 

"Only in cases of extreme emergency will the purchase of 
intoxicating liquors be permitted, and each purchase shall 
be made the subject of a special report to- the bureau, stat- 
ing clearly the circumstances that necessitated such a pur- 
chase. 

"No further use of whisky will be made from naval med- 
ical supply depots except hospitals, and when the supply 
now on hand at the supply depots has become exhausted, no 
further purchases will be made and whisky will be stricken 
from the supply table of the medical department of the 
navy. 

"When whisky is no longer available and a medical officer 
deems alcoholic stimulation absolutely essential for the pres- 
ervation of human life, the ethyl alcohol obtainable from 
supply officers may be prescribed and used in such vehicle 
as the individual cases demand." 

Alcohol used aboard ships for other than medicinal pur- 
poses is being denatured, it was stated at the Navy Depart- 
ment, by adding to it certain substances and labeling the 
containers to the effect that it is dangerous to drink the 
contents. Stringent methods have been adopted to prevent 
the drinking of alcohol by the men in the navy. 

Whisky is not necessary for medicinal purposes, except in 
rare cases, medical officers of the navy say, and in those 
rare cases ethyl alcohol can be used. 

The metric system and international relations 
were discussed at the recent meeting of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce held in Paris. Some advo- 
cates of the system went so far as to claim that the dis- 



inclination of Great Britain and. the United States to 
join with other nations in use of this standard of meas- 
urement was hostile to the cause of peace. More of them 
contended that trade friction undoubtedly was caused 
by the lack of uniformity. Ere the conference adjourned 
the following resolutions were adopted : 

"Whereas the International Chamber of Commerce has 
adopted as its first principle a policy of hearty world co- 
operation : and 

"Whereas there does exist at the present time a bewilder- 
ing confusion in the weights and measures of the allied 
nations; and 

"Whereas this confusion and waste during the 'World 
War' was an element of serious loss and danger and in time 
of peace this confusion continues and acts as an almost in- 
surmountable obstacle to efficient world co-operation ; there- 
fore, be it 

"Resolved, That the International Chamber of Commerce, 
in Congress assembled in Paris, France, urges world uni- 
formity of units of weights and measures as a means of 
facilitating commerce through co-operation, co-ordination, 
standardization, simplification, education, tabulation, inven- 
tion, production, efficiency, accountancy, reconstruction, 
world health, prevention of war and trade losses, and even 
the prevention of war itself, or, at least, the lengthening of 
peace; and the International Chamber of Commerce urges 
Great Britain and America, the only great nations of the 
world that have not as yet standardized on the exclusive 
legality of meter-liter-gram within their jurisdiction, to 
forthwith standardize on these world units for the everlast- 
ing benefit of themselves and the whole world in peace and 
war." 

War's mortality has been the object of study by 
the Society for Studying the Social Consequences of the 
War, with headquarters at Copenhagen. Accepting its 
statistics as having an approximate, if not entire, accu- 
racy, the American Red Cross has sent forth the figures 
with its endorsement. They have to do with France, 
Great Britain, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Roumania, Serbia, and Russia in Eu- 
rope, and they cover the period between August, 1914, 
and November, 1918. We quote from the Red Cross 
Bulletin : 

At the end of 1913 these nations had a total population of 
400,850,000 persons. Under normal conditions this popula- 
tion should have increased, by the middle of 1919, to 424,- 
210,000. As a matter of fact, however, it had fallen at this 
time to 389,030,000. The Danish statistical experts, there- 
fore, conclude that a loss of actual and potential human 
life to the amount of over 35,000,000 persons is due to the 
war. 

The loss attributable to each cause was as follows : Killed 
in war, 9,819,000; deaths due to augmentation of mortality, 
economic blockades, war epidemics, 5*301,000; fall in birth 
rate, due to mobilization of fifty-six million men, 20,200,000; 
total loss in actual and potential life, 35,320,000. 

The International Moral Educational Confer- 
ence was held in Paris since we last went to press. The 
call for its assembly was issued by Sir Frederick Pollock, 
the eminent British jurist, and it had among its attend- 
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ants a large number of the best representatives of Euro- 
pean and Asiatic culture ; for no racial or religious lines 
were drawn. Broadly speaking, the discussions ranged 
around the ways and means of moralizing instruction 
given to youth in geography, economics, industry, art, 
science, and religion, so that right ideas of national 
values and international co-operation might also be 
inwrought. 

The ecclesiastical ok humanitarian organiza- 
tion that was not hampered by its "international" 
affiliations during the war was the rare exception. No 
racial or nationalistic loyalties cut across its path of 
smooth working administration. It knew none of the 
pangs that the Papacy, the Salvation Army, the Ecu- 
menical Missionary Alliance, or the International Y. M. 
C. A. movement had to endure. The conditions became 
miserable enough. Nor has the flight of time since the 
Armistice very substantially altered the situation for 
the better. Thus, at the meeting of the international 
committee of the Y. M. C. A. in Geneva, recently held, 
the French and the German national committees re- 
fused to co-operate, and the conference closed without 
the breach being healed and with a committee named to 
act as a mediator during the coming months. A few 
weeks later, in the same city, a Miners' Congress was 
held, with two hundred delegates present, representing 
five million trades unionists. A Briton presided and a 
German acted as secretary. The meeting was harmoni- 
ous, and the delegates separated with former enemies 
singing "Auld Lang Syne," "Frisch auf, Kamaraden," 
and the "International," after having formally voted to 
declare a general strike if the governments of Europe 
renewed war on a large scale. 

The International Conference on Intercommu- 
nication, provided for in the League Covenant, met 
for preliminary negotiations, in Washington, October 8, 
with the United States represented by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson, Under-Secretary of State Davis, Admiral 
Benson, of the Shipping Board, and Walter B. Eogers, 
who is an expert student of the subject, with his knowl- 
edge fortified by control of the foreign news distributing 
service of the United States during the war. The text 
of the official call sent out by the American Department 
of State is appended : 

"Preliminary to the international conference to consider 
questions relating to international communication, repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, France, Japan, Italy, and the 
United States will meet in Washington on October 8 to de- 
termine the date and prepare the agenda for the conference. 
The conference will be called to meet in Washington at the 
earliest practicable date. 

"The conference will be of a world-wide character. Its 
scope will be the whole field of electrical communications 
between nations. Its object will be to find means of im- 
proving cable, radio, telephone, and telegraph communica- 
tions throughout the world and to discuss the status and 
use of these electrical communications in both peace and war. 

"The conference was agreed upon by the allied and asso- 
ciated powers in Paris in May, 1919. Congress, in an act 
approved December 17, 1919, requested and authorized the 
President, in the name of the Government of the United 



States, to call, in his discretion, an international conference 
to assemble in Washington and to appoint representatives 
on the part of the United States to consider all international 
aspects of communication by telegraph, telephone, cable, 
wireless telephone, and wireless telegraphy, and to make 
recommendations with a view to providing the world with 
adequate facilities for international communication." 

The Italian Eepublic of Quarnero was proclaimed 
by Captain Gabriele d'Annunzio September 10, who 
summoned a constituent assembly to meet in Fiume six 
weeks later and draw up legislation. He, as self-ap- 
pointed head of the new republic, took the following 
oath: 

"I, Gabriele d'Annunzio, first legionary of the legion, pro- 
claim the Italian regency of Quarnero. I swear, on this 
sacred banner of youth, on this relic of heroic blood, and on 
my soul, that I will continue to fight with every force and 
every arm, until my last breath, against every one and 
everything, that this Italian soil forever may be united to 
Italy. 

"I proclaim this regency as the devoted and armed inter- 
preter of free will, expressed by acclamation by a majority 
of the sovereign people in Flame in parliament assembled, 
from this balcony, where was announced the liberation of 
the city, on September 12, 1919, and where many times was 
confirmed the eternal will of Fiume toward the mother 
country." 

A Franco-Belgian offensive and defensive mili- 
tary alliance was worked out during August, after Great 
Britain had decided not to enter it. The step marked 
the waxing influence of Prance in Europe and her dis- 
position to guard herself in every way against a repeti- 
tion of the experiences of 1914-18. On Belgium's part 
it also indicated her disinclination to let the future 
security of the realm rest on any such understanding 
between Great Britain and France and herself as she 
for so many years relied upon for protection. Whether 
Great Britain dissented from the plan of a triple special 
alliance because of opposition in a general way to multi- 
plying such understandings or whether it was because 
of chronic irritation with France, it is not easy to say 
now. However the pact is not signed and it may not 
be. During the last days of August and those of early 
September conditions in Belgium assumed such a char- 
acter that the Ministry held up the treaty. The masses 
began to intimate that they intended to have something 
to say about the foreign policy and must be consulted. 
They registered a distinct disinclination to be tied to 
France. Consequently Belgium is still free as well as 
isolated, for neither her leaning toward France or her 
present hesitation have bettered her status in London or 
Paris. 

The precise attitude of Moslem dissenters in 
India who dislike the British policy toward Turkey, as 
embodied in the recently signed treaty, may be gained 
from the following petition. It is the point of view of 
the more radical element, such as finds its leadership in 
M. K. Ghandi, whose gospel of dissent just now includes 
three features : resort to violence, migration on a whole- 
sale scale, and a social boycott of the government, such 
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as is indicated in the above petition. Latest reports 
from India indicate that the British are going very much 
farther in concession of local and district home rule than 
had been planned for or than is recommended in the 
Montagu report. The text of the Moslem protest fol- 
lows: 

"We have no desire to uphold any misrule such as had 
been attributed to Turkey. Our delegates in Europe have 
asked for an independent commission of inquiry to investi- 
gate the charge of wanton cruelty said to have been prac- 
ticed by the Turkish soldiers in Armenia. We cannot look 
with indifference upon the partition of Turkey and her em- 
pire for the sake of punishing or humiliating her. 

"We claim to be as loyal subjects to the British Crown 
as any in India, but we consider our loyalty to an earthly 
sovereign to be subservient to our loyalty to Islam. The 
latter enjoins upon every Moslem to consider those "who 
wantonly Injure the States of the Calif to be enemies of 
Islam and to resist them with arms if necessary. We recog- 
nize that, even if we had the power, we must not resort to 
arms as long as any other means are at our disposal. We 
feel that the least a Moslem can do in these circumstances 
is not to assist those who are guilty -of trying to reduce the 
Califate practically to nothingness. It would therefore be- 
come our painful duty to refuse co-operation with a govern- 
ment which accepts the peace terms and advises acceptance 
thereof by us." 



BOOK REVIEWS 

The American Red Cross in the Great War. By Henry P. 
Davison. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 296 
and index. $2.00. 

This book is authoritative, both because of the author and 
because of the material drawn from the files of the War 
Council. It records not only the facts, but it also gives 
something of the soul of a movement which has been as 
creditable to the country as anything done by any of its 
citizens, and far more praiseworthy than the acts and words 
of some of its most conspicuous political leaders. 

Of course, it will have to be supplemented by a record of 
the superb post-warf service rendered necessary by famine, 
disease, continuation of the blockade, and slowness in re- 
patriation. When Mr. Davison was called from service with 
a leading banking house in New York City and put in charge 
of administering this organization, a very shrewd and far- 
sighted step was taken. He brought to the organization not 
only proved administrative capacity of the highest sort, but 
also affiliations with men of large influence in banking, com- 
merce, and politics. If he could not do what was needed to 
be done directly, he found ways to do it indirectly, and he 
summoned as his subordinate executives men and women 
of large caliber, with dispositions like his own, making them 
willing to contribute themselves to the cause. 

Morale. By G. Stanley Hall, LL. D., Ph. D. D. Appleton & 
Company, New York and London. Pp. 371. $ — . 

The earlier chapters of this book appeared during the war, 
and substantially in their present form, and were given as 
lectures at Clark University. They represent the personal 
reactions and professional opinions of this eminent psychol- 
ogist; and, along with work done by men like Barnes, El- 
tinge, Hocking, and Lord, the book will show to subsequent 
generations how admirably American academic men served 
their time. The later chapters, dealing with labor, pro- 
hibition, profiteering, feminism, statesmanship, religion, and 
the "Red" communistic movement in Russia, are the chap- 
ters that will have the widest appeal, now that the war is 
over. 

Dr. Hall does not leave much to the objective realities of 



the older creeds in his discussion of religion, but it is quite 
clear, from his impressive chapter on morale and religion, 
that the present state of the world, following demoraliza- 
tion by war, is not a condition that gives much satisfaction 
to a modernist like himself. "Overindividuation and its re- 
sultant egotism and selfishness is what humanity at the 
present time is suffering from supremely." Man is fast be- 
coming less ethical and socially-minded than many of the 
animals, in his opinion. "Men, parties, and interests seem 
to be losing the very power of compromise, arbitration, and 
conciliation, the readiness to submit conflicting claims to 
fair and impartial tribunals." Nothing, in his opinion, can 
save the world but a new religion. When it comes to defin- 
ing the details of this new faith, Dr. Hall is vague and 
leaves one in doubt whether he expects it to be a derational- 
ized and humanitarian form of truth and service, such as 
was set forth by Jesus, not St. Paul, or whether it is to be 
Comte's religion of humanity. With all his extraordinary 
knowledge as an investigator and analyst, he shines no 
brighter than lesser men when it comes to constructive 
thinking. He wants a better world, but cannot do much to 
show how it is to be brought to pass. 

German Leaders op Yesterday and Today. By Eric Dom- 
browski. D. Appleton & Company, New York. Pp. 336. 

$2.00. 

The editor of the Berliner Tageblatt, who writes this book, 
has not the passion and incisive sardonic wit of Maximilian 
Harden. Contrasting his character studies in this book with 
those of A. G. Gardiner, of the London Daily News, the palm 
has to go to the Englishman; but the pen portraits of the 
important civilian and military leaders of the Germany of 
the war and the post-war period are extremely valuable. 

The author has insight and a clever way of picturing his 
men. He tries to be fair and give the explanation of actions 
the motives and consequences of which are in dispute and 
are occupying the modern mind. As a journalist, he has 
kept in touch with leaders of the many factions and he 
watched their uprisings and down-sittings, their records in 
the Reichstag and in executive positions. He can make you 
see Rosa Luxemburg, the fiery revolutionist who was killed 
in the futile Sparticist uprising, and he can do an equally 
admirable job of portraiture when he is limning Schticking, 
the pacifist, or Mathias Erzberger, the Roman Catholic Par- 
liamentarian. Intermingled with the portraiture is com- 
ment of a philosophical kind based on the author's observa- 
tions of German militarism and socialism. The heavier por- 
tions are lightened up by gossip of a revealing sort. All 
persons who want to know something about the personnel 
of contemporary Germany in a way that cannot be gained 
from encyclopedias or other neutral works of reference will 
do well to read this book. 

The United States -in the World War. Volume II. By 
John Bach McMaster. D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. Pp. 484 and index. 

It is rather interesting that, just before he retired from 
active service in the Department of History of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Professor McMaster should have sent 
forth another volume of his history of the part played by 
the United States in the World War, using, as has been his 
custom for many years, facts derived from the press and 
emphasizing aspects of the combat that a historian of the 
older school would not have thought of including. 

He accepted in his first volume of this work evidence about 
Russia which investigation showed to be unreliable, and the 
necessity of revision caused him some expense. He has 
written the book more as a chronicler than as a champion 
of any particular point of view. He lets the documents and 
words of other men tell the story and avoids being drawn 
into controversy over disputable incidents, as, for instance 
the Tightness or wrongness of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. In bulk and in number of documents reprinted 
and in the detail of the story given this surpasses the smaller 
volume by Prof. J. S. Bassett, of Smith College; but he, on 
the other hand, has given to his narrative the color that 
comes from the personal equation, and he has not been 
afraid to occasionally express an opinion of his own 



